THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 

{A Story of the Year 30 A. D.) 


By William O. Stoddard. 


Chapter I. 


THE FUGITIVES FROM SAMARIA. 

A score of mounted spearmen were gallop- 
ing sharply along the broad, well-kept highway 
that led past the foot-hills of Mount Gilboa 
toward the southern gate of the ancient city of 
Jezreel. The pattern of their burnished hel- 
mets, and their arms and armor, indicated that 
they were from the light cavalry of some 
Roman legion. There was but little conversa¬ 
tion among them, but as they rode on enough 
was said by both officers and men to tell that 
they were pursuing fugitives, whom they ex¬ 
pected soon to overtake. 

“ We shall cut them down before they reach 
Jexree 1 , came from a harsh voice in the ranks. 

Slay them not," responded the foremost 
horseman. "The old smith must be crucified, 
and the boy is wanted for the circus.” 

anH fg ‘IT" 3 mi ' e eaStWard from the highway 
and he horsemen, under thick tree-shelter on 

le row o a hill, stood two persons who 
eagerly watched the passage of the cavalry, and 
seemed to know their errand. One was a well 
grown, handsome youth, with dark, closely 
cur ing hair, clear olive complexion, and eyes 

HernT'h rea 'i ly glit,ering in their brilliancy, 
e may have been somewhat over sixteen years 

the g< 7- bUt f hat 1S no lon g« boyhood among 

he “ S a sle e T' ^ SimpIe dress th at 

cloth h7rH, S tUnic ° f thin woolen 

oth — hardly concealed the lithe, sinewy form 

that seemed to promise for him the suppleness 

waist sustained a wallet. 3r ° Und hlS 

The other person was a powerfully built, ! 


middle-aged man, with a deeply lined, intelli¬ 
gent face. There was a strong resemblance 
between the two, but there was one marked 
difference. The features of the man were of 
r highest type of the old Hebrew race, and 
1 kis nose was aquiline, while that of the boy was 
straight, and his lips were thinner, as if in him 
the Hebrew and Greek races had been merged 
: into one. 

"1 he summer air was wonderfully pure and 
clear. The two watchers could almost discern 
the trappings of the cavalry horses, while the 
Carmel mountain ridges, far across the plain of 
Esdraelon before them, rose above the horizon 
' v ith a distinctness impossible in any moister 
atmosphere. Behind them, eastward, were the 
orests and crags of Gilboa, and the elder of 
the fugitives turned and anxiously scanned its 
broken outline. 

They seemed to have escaped for a time, 
for the Roman spearmen were galloping aw T ay 
steadily; and the young man shook his clenched 
fist at them as he exclaimed: 

“\e wolves! We could have dared the Sa¬ 
maritan mob, if it had not been for you.” 

But, Cyril, hearken,” responded his father, 
gloomily; “ there were too many, even of the 
mob. There is but one hope for us now. We 
are followed closely, and we could not long be 
concealed here. I must flee into the wilder¬ 
ness until this storm is over. It will pass. Go 
t ou to our kinsmen in Galilee. Go first to 
t ie house of Isaac Ben Nassur, and see thy 
sister, but stay not long in Cana. If thou art 
not safe in Galilee, go on and join one of the 
bands in the fastnesses of Lebanon, or find thy 
way to Caesarea.” 

Nay, father,” exclaimed Cyril. “ Lois is 
safe there in Cana. It is better I should go 
with thee. Thou wilt need me.” 
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His brave young face was flushed with in¬ 
tense earnestness as he spoke. His father had 
been watching it with eyes that were full of 
pride in his son, but he interrupted him, al¬ 
most sternly. 

“ Go, as I bid thee,” he said. “ So shalt 
thou escape the galleys or the sword. Whither 
I go, I know not; but what becomes of me is 
of less importance, now that my right hand has 
failed me.” 

He stretched out his hand, and Cyril shud¬ 
dered, although he must often have seen it. 
Sinewy, remarkably muscular as was the bare 
bronzed arm, all below its wrist was shriv¬ 
eled, distorted, withered, perhaps by rheuma¬ 
tism or some kindred affliction. The father’s 
lace grew dark and bitter as he added: « Who 
tow, would believe that this hand had led the 
Mn of Galilee when they slew the soldiers of 
ierod the Great in the streets of Jerusalem? 
e were beaten ? Ay, they outnumbered us • 

'lit how they did go down! ’T was a great 
ay- that old Passover fight. I have smitten 

wTuo 65 n R r’ t0 °’ “ m ° re P' aces than 
ley know of! Many and many a good blade 

ej shaped and tempered — many a shield 

ad helmet; but the war-work and the anvil- 

wk of Ezra the Swordmaker are done, and 

TT cn PP ,ed beggar-yea, even a 

sris Go> my son; g ° thou - 

cellf S °S repUed Cyri1 ’ with ‘ears on his 

In sLn u ^ HiS V ° ice; “ but when ~ 
en shall I see thee again ? ” 

owth " w 6 G ° d ° f ° Ur fathers > he on 'y 
S’ f Sa ‘ d Ezra ' “ There have been terri- 

come °i Israe1 ’ and there are bloodier days 

,Iy thou and^ g a<1 thy m ° ther is at rest 
er than T * ° Ur kindred ar <= 

dav of y Were ' S ° raethin « ‘oils me that 
all L g f at ven 8 e ance is near at hand 
prophet te„ u , 0 my son, be thou 

The K t ;°T 8 ° f the P romised King! ” 

tt ,ifc„ , * " ,h “ "W p~pl= 

;p ? „ der > t0 be slaughtered like 
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:p? 

h ? ” reverend° W the Counsel of the Most 
siah the Pn 7 r “P onded Ezra. “ But the 
Pnnce of the house of David, the 


Captain of the host of Israel, he will surely 
come! ” y 

Something of their family history presented 
itself m their after-talk. Long years ago, it 
appeared, a Greek proselyte to the Jewish faith, 
a woman of high character and great beauty 
named Lois, had met with Ezra the Sword¬ 
maker at a Passover week at Jerusalem, and 
had not long afterward become his wife. She 
had been as zealous a believer as if she had 
been bom a daughter of Abraham. 

They talked of her, and of the young Lois 
at Cana, and of the oppressions of their people, 
and of the seeming hopelessness of any present 
help; but at last Ezra turned and waved his 
withered right hand westward. 

‘ On that plain of Esdraelon,” he said, “since 
the world was made more men have fallen by 
the sword than upon any other piece of ground. 
In the day of the coming King, in the year of 
his redeemed, there shall be fought there the 
greatest of all battles, on the field of blood in 
the valley before Jezreel.” 

He seemed truly to grow in stature. His 
face flushed, and his voice rang out like a trum¬ 
pet. All the fierce enthusiasm of the brave old 
Hebrew, however, was reproduced in the face 
and attitude of his son. Cyril looked toward 
Esdraelon and Carmel with eyes that blazed, 
and cheeks that were white instead of red. 

1 S 16311 battle! ” he exclaimed. “ Dost 

thou think I may be there ? ” 

God grant it!” responded the swordmaker, 
with great solemnity. “ I have taught thee my 
trade; thou hast also learned every feat that is 
to be performed with the sword and spear. I 
have taught thee to box, and to wrestle, and to 
swim. Thou art as fleet of foot as Asahel — as 
fleet as a wild roe. Thou art perfect, for thy 
age, with the bow and with the sling. I have 
hoped for thee that thou mayest be a captain. 
Therefore, as thou goest, learn all there is to 
know about war. Learn from the Romans; 
study their camps and forts, and the marching 
of their cohorts. What we need is their drill 
and their discipline. Go, now. If I am slain, 

I am slain. Live thou, and be strong; and 
pray that in the day that is coming thou mayest 
indeed fight at the right hand of the anointed 
King of Israel.” 
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For one short moment he held Cyril tightly 
in his arms, and then they parted. The face of 
the old warrior-armorer grew stem, perhaps de¬ 
spairing, but he turned and silently strode away 


toward the rugged declivities of the Gilboa 
mountains. 

Cyril stood, motionless, looking after his fa¬ 
ther until the rocks and trees hid him from 
view. He turned again toward the plain, but 
it was no time for thinking of the mighty hosts 
which had met there or were yet to meet. The 


spot he stood on was no hiding-place, and the 
boy, too, must flee for his liberty or his life. 

The galloping spearmen had long since dis¬ 
appeared, and now Cyril’s eyes fell upon some¬ 
thing that lav on the 
ground at his feet. He 
stooped and picked it 
up—a little bag that 
answered with a chink 
to the shake he gave 
it. He had known that 
it was there, but acted 
as if he had been un¬ 
conscious of it until 
now. He untied it and 
poured out the con¬ 
tents into his hand. 

“ Seven shekels and 
twenty denarii,” he 
mused. “ I am afraid 
he gave me all he had. 
He can get more, if he 
can reach his friends 
at the cave in the wil¬ 
derness of Judea. I 
want to go there some 
day. I wish I could 
be with him now, and 
not in Galilee. I will 
not spend one denarius 
until I am compelled 
to.” 

He put the money 
back into the bag and 
hid it under his tunic. 
It was not a large 
sum, but it was quite 
a provision, in that 
time and place, for a 
young fellow like him. 
The shekel, nomi¬ 
nally worth sixty-two 
and a half cents of our 
money, was a Hebrew coin, and it might have 
been called the dollar of Palestine but that it 
would buy so much more than would a dollar 
of the present day. The denarius was a Roman 
coin worth sixteen cents, and was a fair day’s 
wages for a laboring-man. 

Cyril’s bag, therefore, contained his living for 
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three months, if he could prevent it from being 
violently taken away by one kind of robber or 
another. There were many, of many kinds, for 
such as he, and he was mindful of them while 
he so carefully concealed the bag. During the 
years that he could remember, thousands of 
Jewish youths had been sold into slavery, and 
thousands of Jewish patriots, such as Ezra, had 
been slain with the sword or crucified beside the 
highways. He had evidently been, himself, an 
eye-witness of terrible scenes, and his eyes were 
flashing angrily as he recalled them. 

“ Oh, that the King of Israel would come ! ” 
he exclaimed aloud. “He will rule at Jerusa¬ 
lem and in Samaria! He will conquer the 
Romans! He will subdue the world! I will 
go to Galilee, now, but I hope to be with him 
on that day,— the day of the great battle in the 
valley before Jezreel! ” 

He set off at once down the hillside, toward 
the very highway along which the cavalry had 
ridden. It led toward Jezreel, but it also led 
toward the boundary-line between the district 
of Samaria, belonging to the region under Pon¬ 
tius Pilate, the representative of the Roman 
emperor Tiberius, and the district of Galilee, 
belonging to Herod Antipas, son of Herod the 
Great, who was also a subject of the Roman 
emperor. If Cyril were once across that line, 
the perils of such an insignificant fugitive from 
Samaria would be very much diminished, for 
there were jealousies between Herod and Pi¬ 
late, and the military forces of one of them did 
not trespass upon the territory of the other. No 
doubt there would be guards along the frontier 
as well as patrols on the great military road, 
and Cyril may have been thinking of such ob¬ 
stacles when he said: 

I can get through in spite of them—and I 
vill die rather than be taken prisoner! ” 

As for Ezra the Swordmaker, he walked very 
apidl) for some time after parting from his son. 
dore and more wild and rugged grew the 
cenery around him. He clambered out, at 
tst, upon a bare, sunlit knob of granite, above 
narrow valley in the middle of which was a 
luster of rude dwellings. 

N°> he said, looking thoughtfully down 
pon them; “ I must not sleep under a roof to- 
f ^cither will my boy. The villagers are 
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hospitable enough, but who knows what ene¬ 
mies I might find among them?” 

He looked up, for a moment, but the cloud¬ 
lessly blue sky sent back no answer. He 
had murmured an earnest prayer in the old 
Hebrew tongue, and when he ceased he turned 
his face toward the north, the direction in which 
Cyril had gone. 

“ My brave young lion ! h he exclaimed. “ It 
must be his hand, not mine, that will hence¬ 
forth ply the hammer and draw the sword. I 
am like Israel and Judah, for my right hand is 
withered and I can strike no more.” 

His deep, mournful voice rang out unheard 
through the solitude, and then he was silent. 
There was uncommon vigor in the firm, elastic 
step with which he now pushed forward, across 
broken ledges and through the tangled forest- 
growths, toward a mass of gloomy-looking cliffs 
which rose to the northward of the valley. 

Chapter II. 

THE RABBI'S LECTURE. 

The village street, in which the maiden stood 
by the well, wore a half-sleepy look, for little 
breeze was stirring and the day was warm. 
Others were coming and going, but she did not 
seem to be speaking to any of her companions. 
“It will be one of the largest wedding-parties 
they’ve ever had in Cana,” she was thinking. 
“ The bride is very handsome, and is rich.” 

She had put down her tall, slender-necked 
water-pitcher upon the circle of masonry around 
the mouth of the well. She stood erect, and 
the merry expression which had twinkled for a 
moment in her brilliant dark eyes faded away. 
They suddenly grew thoughtful, and her lip 
quivered as she exclaimed: 

“When will they come, and why do I not 
hear from them ? They may have been killed! ” 

Cana was a thriving village on the great 
highway through the hills west of the Sea of 
Galilee. From the main road a number of 
narrow, irregular streets wandered up and 
along a low hillside, and were bordered by 
houses that were built mostly of stone. The 
inhabitants had need for thrift and industry, if it 
were only because of the tax-gatherers; for 
Herod Antipas was building palaces, fortresses. 


l 
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were his many officers. All”hfe Sma “ er ’ and some were costly; but Rabbi Isaac 
dominions paid taxes and bribes to him and them " 7 “ Ileans a nch man . as even his well- 

While the consequences were often olffii T ieM ’ and ^refere his tallith 
enough, there were no signs of actual dov^ ^V^ 7 ° f fi " e W ° o1, without ornament. On 
in the vicinity of the wdl I stood 3 ^ ^ “ Stead of a ‘urban, was a long lines 
paces in front of a dwelling two ston " ^erchtef so folded that three of the comers fell 
height, which seemed somewhat better than its 
neighbors. The porch along its lower story 
was thickly clad with vines, and from under 

weT A 6 f f C ° m f t0 bring her i ar t0 
. A Jewish maiden of nearly fifteen was 

""“"t” 1 * Ml-grom ”• 

r,“ fh r 8 ”““ %«* « no, in»Sh 

an air of matunty which her present state of 
nund much increased. Her simple dress that 
became her so well, was of good materials. ’ 

Ranged on either side of the well were six 
rge, cumbrous-looking water-pots of stone 
ware, partly filled, for the convenience of an 
person wishing to perform the foot or hand atf 
lutions required by the exarHn„ 
law of the Jews ^acting ceremonial 

esc sat a man who seemed tn mn 

sider himself a person of importance. Eve™ f XT ---- a 

movement, and even his attitude when sitting i***’ r ^ 0t ° ne ° f them ha d any news to t 
still, might be said to accord with a eon r 16 absent ones for whom she longe 

was the ' th - weddinf ? of Rap ' ha: 

nose was prominent; his black his 

cing; he was dressed as bSm e III™ ^ 

°ther highly respectable JewinTfo’T" 7 
tunic with sleeves that J, k’, , , ng llnen 

Ove, ,h„ ,» ’““^1 ““ *“ h - 

called an “abba” also J , 7 fl ° Wng robe - 

shoulders, with the ends faffing • A f° Und his 
a broad white woolen scarf fr ° nt ’ "' as 

of red and purple and ^ 

sek at the comers of each of ' Wue tas ‘ 

This was the “ tallith ” nnr > " S tWO ends - 
minder tl-t the d ' Vas worn a s a re¬ 

commandments ofthe r i mUSt remember 311 the 

form them. H LaW and faithf ully per- 

Every good Jew wore a tallith, larger or 


A band kept the 


-wmi till cc 

down at the back and sides, 
kerchief in place. 

In front of the rabbi stood a tall young man, 
istemng with most reverent attention, having 
taken off his turban to receive his father’s ad- 
monitions. 

The thick vine-leaves which veiled the shady 
porch did not prevent the sonorous voice of 
the rabbi from carrying at least as far as the well. 

The audience there consisted of more than 
one person. The women, of all ages, who 
came to the well with water-jars, were ready 
to rest and gossip a little before carrying them 
away on their shoulders or gracefully balanced 
upon their heads. 

Lois was disposed to ask, even eagerly, for 
other news than that of the village of Cana. 

ie aughed when others did, but, as her gos¬ 
siping neighbors came and went, shadow after 
s a ow, as of disappointment, flitted across her 
ace. Not one of them had any news to tell 


MUU 11 mat me wedding of Raphae 
ie near kinsman of Lois, and only son of th 
use abbi Isaac, was considered an importan 
e\ent, and a welcome variation in the somewha 
lum rum course of the daily life of the village 
e ra bi himself, so regarding it, discoursec 
c oquently upon the general subject of matri 
mony, as well as upon the especial ceremonj 
now at hand; and Raphael would surely be a 
mo el husband if he should succeed in living up 
0 us ather s instructions. So said the laughing 
maids and matrons at the well. Almost all of 
tem expected to have some share in the wed- 
mg estivities. Some were friends or kindred 
0 t e bride’s family, and were to join the pro- 
ession from her residence which would escort 
er an the bridegroom to the house of Ben 
assur. Others were to wait with Lois and 
e rabbi s family until they should be told that 
tne bridegroom was coming. Then they would 
go out to meet him. 

The wedding was to take place in the even- 
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of feasting were to follov^an^ f^ the^great of^he" a ^."’ rathful were the face and voice 
preparations had been made. g th mbbl ’ but ^ low-toned, fierce re- 

Kindred and friends were expected to come porch" °Now hH *“ T aUdiWe beyond the 
from far and near on porch. Now, however, there were tears in the 

such an occasion, and 
were welcomed with 
liberal hospitality. 

Nonewsissometimes 
akin to good news, and 
the gossipers at the well 
had brought with them 
no alarming rumor of 
my kind. The shad¬ 
es gradually flitted 
way from the face of 
bois. She lifted her 
ar and put it upon her 
lead. She was just dis- 
PPearing through the 
orch into the house, 
hen the deep tones of 
en Nassur seemed to 

a thrill through 
iT - His whole manner 
id suddenly changed, 
id he was now stand-, 
g erect. 

“So now, my son,” 
said, ‘-see to it that 
things are ready for 
e adding. Speak 
t to any man, im- 
adently, of this that 
10 tell thee. I g 0 
the house of Na- 
ln, 'el» to hear more; 

: a mounted mes- 
ger from Samaria, 


lt “ ™“ g ’ - Ught tidings °f another tu- 
, n bv h Clty ' More °f our brethren have 
■ e Z ‘ he Swords ° f their enemies, and 
unand th !° he ' P ’ f ° r the ce nturion in 
proved h 'T h3teS ° Ur nation 33 he hath 

P0ved ' Accursed may he be!” 


nassur's discourse to his so.\ rai-hael. 


eyes of Lois, and her cheeks were white with 
fear. 

“ And my father and Cyril are in Samaria! ” 
she exclaimed. “ Oh, how I wish I could hear 
from them 1 What if they have been slain, or— 
or crucified ! The Romans are merciless! M 


(To be continued.) 
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